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PURE RELIGION AND UNDEFILED. 


Frederick L. Hosmer in a recent discourse, 
which we find in the Christian Register, ac- 
knowledges the value of the ethical, in pre- 
ference to the theological statement of relig- 
¢ § ious verities as the bond or covenant of relig- 
"® ious association. Upright character and a 
ef, pure life should be more highly estimated 

than any fulness of acknowledgment of 
“§ dogmatic belief, though most religious organi. 
tations bearing the Christian name, are yet, 
nominally at least, all standing for theologies 
and “schemes” of salvation plus character. 
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He would desire the church to stand supremely | * 


for the ethical values of life, and by this sign 

conquer. This corresponds with the teaching 
[® ofa great apostle whose words meet a glad 
f =asent from every pure heart: 

“Pure religion and undefiled before our God and 
Father is this: to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world.”—James 1: 26, 27. 

At the same time we deem that form of 
religion which has been nobly defined “ the 
God consciousness” will be found at the root 

of almost all practical righteousness and all 
% true benevolence. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 4, 1884. 
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If ever the kingdom of God come on 
earth, for which the Blessed Jesus devoutly 
prayed, it will be the reign of Righteousness, 
and we hold with F. L. H. that “ it will come 
not through a uniformity of belief touching 
the things that transcend our exact and de- 
monstrable knowledge, but through a new 
moral emphasis whereby conduct and char- 
acter shall be given their proper place and 
importance as the crown of religion. Right- 
eousness, that old prophet word, will be the 
way of salvation, and the only way of salva- 
tion, for the individual and for society.” 


“Men have been too much given to regard- 
ing Christianity as a system of theology let 
down into human life from without, and they 
have attempted to formulate that theology 
from the words of Jesus and his first follow- 
ers. They have made up a doctrine of God 
therefrom, of the soul, of atonement and sal- 
vation, of prophetic authority and inspiration, 
of final judgment, the rewards of heaven and 
the woes of hell. And then they have taken 
this patchwork of doctrine and enjoined ac- 
cey tance of it as a saving ordinance, They 
have fondly dreamed that herein they had a 
sure cure for selfishness and sin, and a pre- 
scription for all the ills that afflict the moral 
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health of society. But they have been mis- 
taken in this, and the inadequate results of 
this interpretation of Christianity seem only 
too apparent in the failure of the churches 
and of the popular religion to lay firmer hold 
upon character and the morals of men’s daily 
life. 

“This was not Jesus’ way, nor was it Paul’s 
way. Neither was it the way of the great 

rophets of their race before them. They 
fad no theological system to impose. They 
knew very little apparently of systems. They 
were not so enlightened in this matter of sys- 
tems as some of our modern clergymen ap- 
pear to be. But this they did : They 
called men to righteousness of life. They 
emphasized moral obedience. They had 
ready rebuke for what was wrong in human 
conduct. They spoke for justice. They 

leaded the claims of humana brotherhood. 
hus they quickened many to a better and 
holier life. And then, out of these greatly 
quickened moral forces in individual lives, 
there did come a finer and freer faith in 
spiritual realities, a clearer conviction of 

, @ nobler ideal of society on earth, a 

larger thought of the soul, and a surer hold 
on the things beyond this bound of time and 
sense. 
“And so will it be with us to-day. So 
must it be with men always and everywhere. 
Our real faith, whatever phraseology we use, 
springs from within, and has its measure and 
limit there. Men repeat trippingly on the 
tongue the faith of Jesus, the assurance of 
Paul, the devout utterance of earlier or later 
psalmist or seer. But how often is it quota- 
tion only, empty breath, however well meant! 
The only way to spiritual vision is through 
the door of a finer moral obedience. This 
was Jesus’ oft-repeated teaching. Pureness of 
heart precedes the seeing of God, and knowl- 
edge of the doctrine comes of doing the will. 
Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord,’—how long yet shall be needed the 
reminder and reproof? The temple of our 
faith is built: from the earth upward, not 
from the skies downward. Spiritual and 
material architecture in this follow the same 
rule. And this pure religion and undefiled, 
though it seem to begin only with the earth, 
will grow heavenward as the years of our 
life go on, shaping for us a theology having 
its verification within and equal to all our 
needs.” 





EXPERIENCE of life teaches that this state 
of eagerness to carry out any project, how- 
ever seemingly disinterested we may be, should 
be passed safely through, as a stage of mental 
disorder, before we can be in a condition 
rightly to decide upon any course of action. 
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‘was in his mouth there fell a voice fie 
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A REMINDER. root 

In this age of great activity we have peal. ong 
to pause a consider, lest by misdirecti a 
: - fillin 





efforts we miss our aims; in the great wot 
of reformation we need the guidance off 
power beyond human power, lest to 
mortification, He that sees the end from ¢ 
beginning may rise up in His majesty 
overturn all our plans. “ He will not g 
His glory to another, nor His praise to gray 
images.” Nebuchadnezzar, the King 
Babylon walked in his palace and boasted 
his works, saying, “ Is not this great Bab 
that I have built for the house of the 
dom by the might of my power and fort 
honor of my majesty?” “ While the 












heaven, saying, O, Nebuchadnezzar, to thegi 
spoken, Thy kingdom is departed from th 
And so it was, and so it will ever be with 
that seek fame and earthly glory, and ex 
self in the temple above all that is called Gq 
and worshiped. The breastplate of ri 
eousness, the shield of faith and fora h 
the hope of salvation is an all-conque 
agency ordained@f God to put to fligh 
armies of aliens, to subdue evil tendencig: 
and elevate mankind to a higher plane g 
self-government. O for that heart-work tha 
creates anew in Christ Jesus unto good works 
brings down the lofty imaginations into 
sweet humility that assumes nothing, but 
say with the apostle, “I die daily. I ling 
et not I, but Christ liveth in me, and 
ife I now live in the flesh, is by faith in. 
Son of God,” a faith that works by love as 
purifies the heart, a faith that overcomes 
world, and has for its end the salvation 
the soul. S. Hon, 
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Ser out in the very morning of your liye 
without any lurking reservation on behalf 
what is base and selfish, with a frank 
manly determination to look simply for whal 
is right and. true in all things, and to malt 
unswerving loyalty to those high interem 
your single rule of conduct. This is the onl 
way to know God’s will and doit. You 
not find it at once, but you have set your fag 
in the true direction to find it. Much ne 
to God and His eternal truth is he who 
with a loving honesty and simplicity of | 
than he who sees more clearly, but uses 
better light for a selfish purpose. 
wisdom is comprised in two emphatic word 
holiness and love. Holiness restrains, low 
impels. Holiness curbs and guides our 
ferior appetites and passiops, subject th 
to reason and conscience, and confines 
within the limits which the governing 
the universe obviously prescribes. From ie’ 
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} root of holiness, the purest love will spring, 
stirring all our natural impulses and spontane- 
ous affections into sweet and genial action, 
filling our hearts with the holy sympathies of 
ome and friendship and virtuous attach- 
_ ent, inspiring us with a lofty enthusiasm for 
~ gil that is glorious and beautiful, and urging 
_ qs to put forth all our energies in the defense, 
| gseertion, and encouragement of whatever is 
just and upright, noble, pure, and true.—J. 
J. Tayler. 


THE REPENTANT THIEF. 


William Savery was a tanner by trade, 
semarked by all who knew him as a man 
. who “walked humbly with his God.” One 

night a quantity of hides were stolen from 
his tannery, and he had reason to believe 
that the thief was a quarrelsome, drunken 
neighbor. The next week the following ad- 
yertisement appeared in the county news- 
paper : 

TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD. 


Stolen from the Tanyard of the subscriber 36 or 57 
large shaved Calf-skins, wet and nearly tanned. All 


Ourriers and purchasers are requested to stop them if 


offered for sale. Any person procuring and returning 
of them shall have the above Reward from 
WILLIAM SAVERY. 

Philadelphia, 24 mo. 25, 1803, 

N. B. If the person whg has been tempted to take 
the skins will come to me privately, and make it 
appear that it was only through the pressure of abso- 
lute Necessity and Want, I will be very tender of his 
¢haracter, and use my endeavors to relieve himina 
manner that may rest more easy on his conscience. 

W.S. 

This singular advertisement attracted con- 
siderable attention; but the culprit alone 
knew whence the benevolent offer came. 
When he read it his heart melted within him, 
and he was filled with contrition for what he 
had done. A few nights afterwards, as the 
tanner’s family were about retiring to rest, 
they heard a timid knock, and when the door 
was opened there stood John Smith with a 
load of hides on his shoulder. Without look- 
i up, he said, “I have brought these back, 

; ices « where shall I put them?” 
“Wait till I can light a lantern, and I will 
go to the barn with thee,” he replied; “then 

ps thou wilt come in and tell me how 
is happened. We will see what can be 
done for thee.” As soon as they were gone 
out his wife prepared some hot coffee and 
placed pies aiid meat on the table. 
« When they returned from the barn she said, 
“Neighbor Smith, I thought some hot supper 
would be good for thee.” He turned his back 
towards her, but did not speak. After lean- 


’ *We are able here to give the full text of the adver- 
aoe we substitute for the brief extract 
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ing against the fireplace in silence for a 
moment, he said, in a choked voice, “ It is the 
first time I ever stole anything, and I have 
felt very bad about it. I don’t know how it 
is. I am sure I did not think once that I 
should ever come to be what I am; but I 
took to drinking and then to quarrelling. 
Since I began to go down hill everybody gives 
mea kick. You are the first man who ever 
offered me a helping hand. My wife is sickly, 
and my children are starving. You have 
sent them many a meal, God bless you! and 
yet I stole the hides from you, meaning to 
sell them the first chauce I could get. But I 
tell you the truth when I say it is the first 
time I was ever a thief.” 

“Let it be the last, my friend,” replied 
William Savery. “The secret shall remain 
between ourselves. Thou art still young, and 
it is in thy power to make up for lost time. 
Promise me that thou wilt not drink any 
intoxicating liquor for a year, and I will em- 
ploy thee to-morrow at good wages. Perhaps 
we may find some employment for thy family 
also. The little boy can at least pick up 
stones. But now eat a bit, and drink some 
hot coffee. Perhaps it will keep thee from 
craving anything stronger to-night. Doubt- 
less thou wilt find it hard to abstain at first, 
but keep up a brave heart for the sake of 
thy wife and children, and it will soon become 
easy. When thou hast need of coffee tell 
Mary, and she will always give it to thee.” 

The poor fellow tried to eat and drink, but 
the food seemed to choke him. After an 
ineffectual effort to compose his excited feel- 
ings, he bowed his head on the table and wept 
like a child. After a while he ate and drank 
with a good appetite, and his host parted with 
him for the night with this kindly exhor- 
tation: “Try to do well, John, and thou wilt 
always find a friend in me.” He entered into 
his employ the next day, and remained with 
him many years, a sober, honest and faith- 
ful man. The secret of the theft was kept 
between them, but after John’s death William 
Savery sometimes told the story to prove that 
evil might be overcome with good.—From 
Child’s Life of Isaac T. Hopper. 


In connection with this incident, now his- 
toric, we present to our readers another 
striking example of overcoming evil with 
good. 

A valued Friend, lately deceased (Joseph 
Davis), belonging to Philadelnhia Yearly 
Meeting and occupying a farm a few miles 
from Philadelphia found he had been robbed 
of his chickens. One of his neighbors in- 
formed him that he had seen two men not far 
from his chicken house with a large bag 
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which from certain indications he was led to 
believe contained some of the stolen property. 
These men lived about two miles from the 
farm of our friend, and he concluded to make 
them a visit. On the next day he called at 
the house where they resided to make them a 
visit and inquire after their welfare. The 
weather was very cold, and on returning 
home he directed his hired man to load one 
of the wagons with wood, and he himself 
drove it to the residence of the parties, where 
he unloaded the wood at the door. 

The two men were much surprised at this 
strange procedure, and when the donor had 
aninaael the wood, he informed them that on 
his visit the day before he had discovered 
that they were without fire and they must be 
very cold; he had therefore brought them 
some wood, and on taking his leave quietly re- 
marked, “I do not want you to take any 
more of my chickens.” 


——_-—~<0- _____ 
FOR PARENTS TO THINK ABOUT. 


“My son ‘is so fond of reading,” said a 
mother, “he reads everything and every- 
where ;” and she was not the first mother who 
seemed to feel a flush of pride at this sign of 
intellectual precocity in her child. 

Reading is no doubt the door of informa- 
tion and enlightenment, and a taste for read- 
ing a source of pleasure and delightful em- 
ployment for leisure hours that might be worse 
used ; but let it never be forgotten, that it is 
a taste which needs much training; first, in 
regard to the selection of books, and then as 
to the amount read. 

Books, to be of real profit, either to strength- 
en or inform, must be judiciously selected. 
The swarm of books which yearly issue from 
the press make this imperative; for, besides 
the penny bad books—books too which 
distil a slow poison, trashy and frivolous 
books—there are others which are unwhole- 
some, because they contain so little nutriment 
not enough to grow by. They let down rather 
than lift up the mental powers. They form 
easy reading, to be sure, only too easy. A 
book is all the better for being above the 
average thought, in order to raise up and hel 
forward, That is one object of reading. It 
is a great advantage for parents to read to 
and with their children, for they can interest 
and interpret books to them far above their 
ordinary understanding; and one valuable 
book gone over in this way is worth a dozen 
read by a child himself. 

also the amount read. I tremble 
for a child “ always reading ;” for to be always 
a passive recipient induces mental sloth, con- 
fusion, and repression. Overfeeding is as bad 


for the mind as for the body. Indeed, I have | an eminent minister of the Gospel, and travek 7 
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known bright boys killed by intellectual gly ’ 
tony—killed, I mean, for the real business gf 
life. Instead of becoming strong, wise, inflg. 
ential men, as might have been expected, they 
grew up do-nothings, bitterly disappointing 
their friends. Roltnek was a task, 

pose and will seemed wanting. The fibre of 
the mind never toughening, as it cannot dy 
except through exertion and use, could dp § 
little more than support their load of book 
knowledge, without ever attempting to tum 
it to any useful or profitable account.— Pap. 
ish Visitor. 





STEPHEN CRISP’S EXPERIENCE. 


“He was a man of notable natural abilj. 
ties, and had been zealous for religion befor 
he had ever entered into fellowship with thogg 
called Quakers. But when the report of this | 

eople spread itself in the place where he 

ived, he made inquiry after them and their 
doctrine, and though he heard nothing but — 
evil spoken of them, it nevertheless madg 
some impression upon his mind when he com 
sidered how they were derided, hated, 
slandered and persecuted ; because this gene 
rally had been the lot of those that ua { 
feared God. But having. heard that one of” 
their tenets was, that sin might be overcome | 
in this life, this seemed to him as great error,” 
And therefore, when James Parnell cameto 
Colchester, he armed himself with argumentj 
to oppose him earnestly, for looking upon him | 
as one that was but a youth, (about eighteen), 
he thought he should be able to prevail upon” 
him. He himself was then about seven-and- 
twenty years of age, being not only versed in 
sacred writ, but also in the writings of many | 
of the ancient philosophers. After he bad 
heard Parnell preach very powerfully, and 
found his words more piercing than he had ” 
imagined, he ventured to oppose him with > 
some queries ; but he soon found this yo 
man was endued with sound judgment; a 
with all his wisdom and knowledge he was | 
not able to resist him, but was forced to sub- | 
mit to the truths he held forth. Now he’ 
thought himself so enriched that for a month 
or two he made it his business, by the strength 
of his reason, to defend the truth he had em 
braced. But he soon found that this was not 
sufficient ; for self wag not subdued under the - 
cross, and he was not yet come to an exper 
mental knowledge of what he asserted and 
defended with words. In this condition he” 
saw that he must truly become poor in spirit, 
if God ever should enrich him with heavenly 
wisdom. And continuing faithful in this way 
of self-denial, he at length began to enjoy 

ce in his mind, and so advanced in virtue’ 

and real knowledge, that in time he became 
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the time of the utterance. 
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ing to and fro, many were converted by his 
ministry.” —Sewel’s History of Friends. 





OPPORTUNE WORDS AND DEEDS. 


« A word fitly spoken, how good it is; like 
cold water to a thirsty soul.” That fitness 
may borrow its value from three things: first, 
A crisis may have 
been reached, and as a single grain turns the 
scale either way, the word spoken at the right 
moment determines the immediate future. 
Many a young man’s course has been settled 
by the keen perception, on the part of a friend, 
of the ripe juncture for advice. Then again 
the fitness may inhere in the circumstances. 
The heart is sore, or the judgment is perplexed, 
or the mind bewildered, and a word of sym- 
pathy, with these surroundings, is often like 
oil on troubled waters; or it may be depen- 
dent, sometimes, altogether upon the manner 
of the utterance, and in any case very largely 
upon that. Does not the case of the jailer of 
Philippi combine and illustrate all these at 
once? Just at the moment when the suicidal 
dagger was lifted, and Paul saw his self- 
destroying purpose, under the supposition that 
every prisoner had taken advantage of the 
supernatural prison-delivery, and that his 
own life was forfeited, that at that moment, 
in tones of affectionate interest, there should 
address him a voice of one of the leading 

risoners, whom he had every reason to think 
he had made his lasting enemy by his cruel 
treatment, what wonder a complete moral 
revolution followed? A hardened sinner was 
reached and rescued under those peculiar 
circumstances, by the kindly, softening word, 
who, humanly speaking, could not have been 
otherwise touched. 

_ deeds as well as words are urged 
by the true spirit of piety, as well as by the 
wants of a weary, sinful world. Genuine 
Christianity will watch for such occasions, 
and often the largest benefits would seem to 
be only incidental to such a nature. In the 
thousand busy streets of London a man was 
walking whose limbs seemed nearly paralyzed. 


_ Old, poor, paralytic, he crept along so slowly 


that, though after a passer by had gone 
several blocks and attended to an errand, yet, 
as he returned, the poor man seemed to have 

t but a few additional steps on his way. 

ust before reaching him on his return, he 
saw him stop at a crossing crowded with teams 
and carriages, many of them moving swiftly 
—a dangerous crossing even for the sprightly. 
At this moment a man, just entering middle 
life, with an honest English face, strong, 
hearty, in a working-man’s dress, was seen 
coming down the {cross street from the left. 
As he came up, he saw the dilemma of the 
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poor paralytic, and, without a word said, put 
one strong arm around him, and bore him 
swiftly through the throng of carriages to 
the safe side; and then, without waiting for a 
word of thanks, went on his way asif nothing 
had happened. I know not if he was a 
Christian, but he was a man of a large heart, 
and such as the world needs in every direction. 
If there be a recording angel, sure I am that 
such “cups of cold water” will be noted as 
quickly as the gift of some “ goodly Baby- 
lonish garment.” Oh, these “ apples of gold, 
in their pictures of silver!” 
“To speak a word in season,” says the pro- 
het, is the best use of “the tongue of the 

earned ;” and never was a queen more royally 
employed in this line than she of Belgium, 
as the pleasant story comes to us, during the 
early part of the year. A banking-house at 
Verviers received a letter from a bank at 
Buda-Pesth. The recipient knew that it 
related to a matter of great importance, but 
unfortunately they could not master the con- 
tents of the missive, as it was written in the 
Hungarian language, and there was not a 
known person in Verviers who understood 
that tongue. Accordingly, one of the partners 
took a journey to Brussels, expecting to find 
what he wanted at the capital, but he was 
disappointed—nobody at the banks could 
read Hungarian. There was, however, the 
Austro-Hungarian embassy, whither the ban- 
ker betook himself, to learn that there was 
an attaché who spoke Hungarian, but he had 
gone away for sea-bathing. Almost in despair 
the banker called upon the burgomaster, and 
related his troubles. After some thought, he 
suddenly exclaimed, striking his forehead, 
“Sometimes our most foolish ideas prove the 
best,” and asked for the letter. The next day 
he returned the original to the gentleman from 
Verviers, with a translation in French, in a 
neat feminine hand. “To what Hungarian 
fairy do I owe this good fortune?” asked the 
delighted banker. “This is an affair involving 
some millions, and I shall be happy to pay a 
handsome douceur to the translator who has 
enabled me to get at the meaning of the letter 
in time to conclude the affair.” “I take you 
at your word,” replied the burgomaster. 
“Give me ten thousand francs for the poor 
of Brussels, for the translator is none other 
than the Queen. She has experienced lively 
satisfaction in employing her knowledge of 
the Hungarian language to oblige one of her 
subjects.” The Queen is a daughter of the 
Archduke Joseph, whose beneficent rule of 
Hungary is still remembered by the people 
of that country. That queen was never more 
queenly than in that act. She had the right 
appreciation of her position and duty; it 
involved pains, but her kindly nature 
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evidently esteemed the labor a privilege, She 
herself never thought of recompense, that was 
an afterthought of the burgomaster, and even 
that itself illustrates one principle; he was 
quick to seize a passing opportunity to make 
some generous provision for the poor of his 
city. A word just at the right time. Let us 
try and give similar personal exhibition of 
the Master’s “ good Samaritan” story every 
day.—J. M. McNulty, in the 8. S. Times. 





THE HOME AND THE CHURCH. 


During the sultry months the whole social 
world has been gypsying—climbing moun- 
tains, sailing on rivers and seas, pitching 
tents, in strange places. AJ] the air has been 
filled with joyous voices, and there are mar- 
vellous tales to tell of pleasant experiences. 
And now all the great thoroughfares are 
crowded with the multitudes returning gladly 
to their own spheres and circles. They come 
from all points of the compass, making the 
whole land jubilant, as when the tribes and 
proselytes of the old worship came down from 
the great Jewish festival, each to his own city 
and hamlet and home. We have read some- 
where that our word “ home” comes from an 
old root which means “ to keep close or fast.” 
Its significance is “sacredness.” It has no 
true English synonym. A “residence” 
may be temporary and partial and local ; 
a “home” must fixed and permanent. 
The orientals “abode” with each other, 
sojourned in a couniry, “dwelt” in tents, 
but truly lived only at home. And a lar 
oe of the world feels to-day that the only 
ife which is really something more than mere 
existence is passed amid the quiet joys of the 
home-circle. That group of meth return- 
ing from their summer tour is looking for- 
ward joyfully to the welcome which awaits 
them. They have been on the grand moun- 
tains, they have sailed on swelling seas, they 
have exulted in the voices of the rocking 
woods and the roaring waterfalls, but now 
they are going home, and all the summer’s 
joys and sorrows are forgotten in that sweeter 
and better thoughtof home. Even if to some 
of us our homes are no more than memories of 
what once was ours, yet as we have wandered 
amid earth’s grandest scenes, and listened to 
its most entrancing music, we felt that it was 
only vanity when we thought of the home 
where simple joys lifted and expanded us, 
and which was glorified by sweet smiles and 
gentle voices into an imperial palace of im- 
mortal life and love. 

In all large cities and towns the question is 
raised, What shall we do to help the young to 

well their evenings? The homeless youth 
in our cities are to be counted by thousands. 
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How their evenings may be happily and hop. 
orably spent is one of the benevolent inquirig | 
of a benevolent age. One reply comes in from 
all those who think: We must have ope 
libraries, open art rooms, open and attractiyg 
churches, lectures, concerts, sociables, and oq 
Sunday nights services that can be made pop. 
ular without loss of dignity and reverengg | 
The reply is full of wisdom and solicitude ang | 
love. But there is another answer that should 
be joined to this, and be taught to all youth, 
namely—that the mind should not be depend. 
ent upon the things and scenes outside of 
itself. Children must be amused by an outside 
force ; it requires the whole time of a nurse to 
keep the rattles and toy-wagons and the 
building blocks in successful operation, but 
we should all hasten away from such bon 
to another’s help, and should he happy ip 
the ability to shake our own rattle, and put 
together our own building blocks. Is it not 
time for all our young people to realize their 
own personal power and worth, and to fea 
when libraries and concert-rooms and eyep 
church doors are closed or wanting, the soul 
is open and lighted up and full of music or 
oratory and art? That mind has wickedly 
neglected itself which must each evening ask 
the outside world to supply it with entertain. 
ment. The desire to go somewhere every 
night away from one’s own fireside is sim 
a disease, as much so as the drunkards 
craving for another drink. An hour witha 
good book, or an hour with a good friend by 
the winter evening fire should be as full of 
earth’s real blessedness as can be any theatre 
or outside attraction. If any one cannot find 
this good, that one has missed one part of bis 
destiny ; he has been cheated out of one-half 
of his divine estate. aa 
With the home-coming of the multitudes 
the churches of our land are once more throws © 
open, or rather their courts are beginning to 
be filled once more. Following the lawof 
alternate labor and rest, the altars have been 
deserted by the worshipers. Hymn and 
prayer even can sleep. Each year in summer 
they go down into the valley of dreams; 
a very defective world this would be if they 
should not awake from their dream. Other 
institutions for the culture and training of 
man are awakening from their sleep. 
common school, the college, the amusements, 
the studios, the libraries are opening their” 
doors. But those who will look dau into 
the highest needs of mankind will confes | 
that no one of these attractive objects cat 
surpass or equal in merit the opening doom > 
of the public religion. Of course the 
sacred temple is more than a temple of art, 
or music, or literature. To the splendor of @ 
culture and a taste it adds the love of a home. YJ 
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a a ea enna 
It will now enter again upon its work in be-| Mississippi, which likewise during the last 
of the child, and the poor, and the unfor- | year passed over one hundred local prohibi- 
te. It will remember the thousands whom | tory bills, eight of which were for entire coun- 
art and science will forget. It will teach, it | ties. 
will entreat, it will love. It will discuss} This local option treatment of the liquor 
question of reform. It will stand | question, which also exists in various of our 
between the oppressor and his victim, and | Northern States, will doubtless before very 
with an intervention not common in society, | long be succeeded by that far better and 
it will attempt to keep the fatal cup from | more permanent temperance measure, Consti- 
the intemperate, and cruel blows from the | tutional Prohibition, since the sentiment in 
ient brute. It will fail in many an| favor of it is rapidly rising in many of the 
endeavor, but, as in the fields and orchards, | Southern States. 
there is much grain and fruit which falls Wma. Repwoop WHARTON. 
and dies, and yet in the end there is always| Germantown, Ninth mo, 28th, 1884. 
an abundant gathering, so in this field of 
Christlike benevolence there will always be 
a glorious outcome of happiness. When the 
churches of our land reopen every autumn 
the event implies more than the rising curtain 
of the theatre, or the return of the seasons 
of art and general pleasure. The clergy of 
all denominations come back each year with 
more of that true piety and breadth which 
comes from mingling with each other, and 
from new friendships formed in the journey- 
ing orsojourning. Thesummer rest has been 
to them an education of the truest sort, and 
each autumn God's house opens to disclose a 
new attractiveness—a charm of doctrine and 
charity not equalled in any of the years that 
have gone before.—Selected. 





























THE strongest word in all the teachings of 
Jesus, aside from the beautiful word “ love,” 
is the word do. How small that word is, and 
yet how very great in its import! It is not 
what you believe that saves you: it is what 

ou do. It is not a certain opinion you may 

ave in regard to baptism, whether it shall be 
by sprinkling or immersion. It is not your 
particular opinion in regard to the deeply 
commemorative service which you call the 
sacrament. Satisfy your own conscience in 
regard to those. It is not a matter of exalt- 
ing the Apostles’ Creed or any other creed. 
It is not a question as to whether you believe 
in the infallibility of the Bible, or whether 
you have discovered certain mistakes which 
in the revision of the Bible are pointed out. 
No such questions are asked. It is, Have 
you done these things which belong to the 
brotherhood of humanity? Have you fed the 
hungry? Have you clothed the naked? 
Have you been helpful? Have you done as 
you would be done by? Those are the ques- 
tions, and all religion is concentrated in that. 
—N. J. T. Brigham. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE RAPID PROGRESS OF PROHIBITION IN 
THE SOUTH. 


Though all of the readers of Friends’ Intel- 

ligencer are doubtless aware of the rapid 
of the Temperance cause in the North 

and West, yet probably some of them may 
not be aware of its equally rapid progress in 
the Democratic South. Unlike the legislators 
of many of our Northern States, the Southern 
politicians have, at the request of the people 
of various localities, allowed them to vote on 
the great question of Prohibition as a non- 
partisan measure. 
,, Thus, according to the National Temperance 
Advocate and other authorities, the following 
grand results have been obtained, namely, 
that one-half or more of Maryland, South 
praiee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and To ata a shondthes: :. l baem ant 

ennessee ; large portions of Missouri, Ken-| Thy likeness till tho . 
tucky, 6 eae North Carolina, Mississi pi ee cciacnaneaaen a 9 
and Texas, and also parts of Virginia, West ieeonii caine euketatien: saaenien - 
_ — Louisiana, are at present under Wonderful whisperings hold thy creature 

. umd; 

~ As an example of the rapid progress of | I need not search afar; to me thou art 
this great cause, take Kentucky, which dur-| Father, Redeemer, and Renewer,—come. 
ing the last year adopted Prohibition in seven- —Jean Ingelow. 
teen entire counties, forty civil districts, and 
about fifty other towns and localities; or take 





O BLESSED life! heart, mind, and soul 
From self-born aims and wishes free, 
In all at one with Deity, 

And loyal to the Lord’s control. 


O life! how blessed, how divine! 
High life, the earnest of a higher! 
Father, fulfiill my deep desire, 

And let this blessed life be mine! 


— William Tidd Matson. 








DirFicu.ty ennobles duty. 
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Our Scoot CurtpREN.—Now that the 
season for in-door study is again upon us, 
and our streets and highways are alive with 
the bright faces of the children going to and 
from school, we are reminded of the need 
there is that the watch be well kept lest these 
young people, who have been so aptly styled 
“the hope of the future,” lose not the elastic 
tread and joyful countenance, and become 
sad-eyed and weary-looking. 

Teachers should see to it that the lessons 
are not too long or too many, so that plenty of 
time can be given to the keeping of the body 
in good healthy condition. 

Parents, too, should co-operate with the 
teachers and keep guard over the social life, 
and curb the tendency to too much indul- 
gence in this direction ; indeed very little of 
this is needful, as the school life in itself sup- 
plies so much, and time for it should never 
be taken from sleep or that er to bodily 
exercise. 

If some systematic plan for daily labor 
with the hands could supplement the studies 
that tax only the brain, we should have less 
of that nervousness that too often accompa- 
nies the period of in-door work. 

With boys this anxiety is not so great, for 
nature wisely implants in them the love for 
vigorous sports, and this instinct needs but 
proper care to direct it in healthful channels 
and the watchful oversight to keep it there. 

But our girls, many of them with a con- 
scientious devotion to duty, sometimes ap- 
proaching to morbidness, need great care that 
they, too, may have properly developed mus- 
cles and plenty of fresh air for the suste- 
nance of well-expanded lungs. 

Any careful observer can note the differ- 
ence in the two sexes each day, if he but 
open his eyes as he walks the streets. Groups 
of boys will stop, if there is a convenient 
place, and throw the ball, or engage in some 
other sport, or at least, obedient to a natural 
law, will swing the book satchel round and 
round, to the detriment of the work of some 
careful mother or sister, yet add to the growth 
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and strength of their own muscles; while the 
girl, with an arm-load of books, will » 
without a glance of recognition for blue gky 
or autumn leaf, her eye perhaps fixed on the | 
open page of the topmost book, or the vacang’ 
gaze betoken the inward thought that e, 
presses the determination to “ not miss a gig 
gle word.” 

Cases like these require care in widely di 
ferent directions. This applies to schools jp. 
terchangeable with homes daily, and for this 
very reason it is sometimes lacking, teacher 
relying upon parents and parents upon teach. 
ers to see that the needs of the physical am 
receiving attention. 

In well-regulated institution life, we trust 
this department is receiving the attention it 
deserves at the hands of trustees and mana. 
gers. Any omission here will certainly result 
in failure only. 

But be the children at home or away from 
home, it is a grave question that confronts ug 
all, that the physical vigor of our youth shall 
in every way be made a careful study, for’ 
with enfeebled health how can we look for 
future prosperity and happiness, even though 
our knowledge widens, and we touch nature 
with science and skill at every point? “A 
sound mind in a sound body,” then look for 
good results in both mental avd moral life. 7 


Tue THEATRE.—Thoughtful religious per 
sons in every age have been inclined to regard 
dramatic representation as leading away 
from, rather than promoting the growth of 
the true spiritual life. It has been hoped 


that if there might only be a reformation of” 


the matter and manner of stage plays, the 


theatre might become as potent a school of 
morals as it had been powerful in promoting 


corruption and sin. But these hopes -aré 


never realized by any improvement in the 


character and intent of popular theatricals. 


The stage remains much the same, and the _ 
wise and thoughtful decline to mingle in the~ 
crowds which besiege the doors of the thea: | 
An essay by Josiah W. Leeds, of this 
city, upon “The Non-accordancy of Stage © 
»’ is ear 


ter. 


Plays with the Christian Profession 
nest,’strong and reasonable, and we approve 
its spirit and intent. 


eSeel. 


He cites a cloud of” 
witnesses among the wise, both of ancient | 
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gnd modern times, in confirmation of his 
7} views,and we commend this essay to the 
F thoughtful reading of those who are halting 


D between two opinions. 


at 
Ks 


In the conduct of life we must consider 
how brief a space is allotted for our pilgrim- 


no age through time, how much of this is needed 


a 
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for the bounden duties that press upon us, 
and how we may best employ the fleeting 
hours for our own best good and for the promo- 
tion of the cause of Truth and Righteousness 
on the earth. This little book will aid the 
“inquirer. 





Lire oF Maptson.—We have received 
from J. B. Lippincott & Co., of this city, the 
tenth volume of the “ American Statesmen ” 
series, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
of Cambridge, Mass. This is Sidney Howard 
Gay's Life of James Madison. 


These compact biographical works (the 
“ American Statesmen ”’ series) are valuable, 
as giving to readers, and especially to young 
readers, an insight into the history of our 
country by considering the personal charac- 
ter and public acts of our leading statesmen. 
during the time of our political existence 
Generally we can commend these works as 
faithful and true to history, and as being 
truly interesting and sufficiently vivid to at- 
tract many readers who have scarcely time to 
peruse more elahorate works. This book is 
remarkable for its grace and sustained inte- 
rest, and no page can well be omitted, from 
the particulars of his genealogy, his education, 
his early entrance into public life, his career as 
astatesman, his official acts as President of the 
United States, and his character as a man. 

He is to be remembered as the early and 
constant friend of religious liberty. He was 
an earnest co-worker with Jefferson for the 
enactment of the statute of Virginia for the 
establishment of freedom of faith. He is 
also considered to have been the Father of 
the Constitution. 

The war of 1812 was accredited to him. 
Gay considers that, as President, he yielded 
to the pressure in favor of it against his bet- 
ter judgment, and on the strength of the pop- 
ularity thus gained was re-elected Chief Ma- 


™ gistrate of his country. 
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Madison was deeply interested in popular 
education, and devoted all the influence he 
could command to the establishment and 
well-being of the University of Virginia, and 
it is claimed that he was fifty years ahead of 
his age in regard to the education of women. 
In regard to temperance he took advanced 
ground, and was ever ready to consider ques- 
tions which looked toward an advancement of 
the general good of society. 

Early in his career, James Madison is to be 
credited with this noble sentiment in regard to 
removals from office. He said that a Presi- 
dent who would so abuse the power of re- 
moval as to wantonly displace meritorious 
public servants, would be subject to impeach- 
ment and removal from his own high trust. 

He lived to see the most violent reversal of 
this lofty political dictum, and no impeach- 
ment followed wholesale removals from office 
that a Chief Magistrate of a coarser type 
might confer the places as rewards to his 
own political followers. 

James Madison was born in 1751 and died 
1836. An interval of 85 years. 





MARRIED. 


CONROW—BIDDLE.—On Ninth mo. 9th, 
1884, at the residence of Peter E. Harvey, Co- 
lumbus, Burlington co., N. J., under the care 
of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, How- 
ard F. Conrow, of Philadelphia, son of Sarah 
B. and the late Joseph B. Conrow, and Eliza- 
beth E., daughter of Charlotte H. and the late 
Israel Biddle, of the former place. 


LEWIS—BIDDLE.—On Ninth mo. 25th, 
1884, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
Sharon Hill, Pa., under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, 
John Reece Lewis, of Media, Pa., son of the 
late Mordecai and Sarah P. Lewis, of Nether 
Providence, Delaware co., Pa., and Lucy Bid- 
dle, daughter of Clement M. and Lydia C. 
Biddle. 

AED LET CE AATEC LTE SINE EININ I BA BR 
DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—On Ninth month 24th, 1884, of 
typhoid fever, Maggie W., daughter of Dr. 
George W. and Elizabeth S. Adams, in the 
8lst year of her age; a member of Bristol 
Monthly Meeting. 


BYE.—On Ninth mo. 28d, 1884, at Atlantic 
City, Ella Taylor, aged 18 months, daughter 
of Andrew M. and Mary T. Bye, of Philadel- 

hia ; members of the Monthly Meeting of 
riends, of Philadelphia. | 

CONNARD.—On Ninth mo, 2ist, 1884, in 
Philadelphia, Martha P., widow of Streeper 
Connard, aged 77. 

TITUS.—On Ninth mo. 12th, 1884, at West- 
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bury, Long Island, at the residence of her 
grandson, Isaac H. Cocks, Mary P. Titus, in 
the 97th year of her age. 

WILKINS.—On Ninth mo. 27th, 1884, at 
his residence, Bethayres, Montgomery co., Pa., 
Isaac P. Wilkins, aged 43 years, son of Richard 
and the late Grace P. Wilkins, of Philadel- 


os: a member of Green Street Monthly 
eeting. 


WING.—On Ninth mo. 2ist, 1884, at Quaker 
Hill, Dutchess co., N. Y., Elihu Wing, in the 
79th year of his age. 

Deceased was Clerk of Oblong Monthly 
Meeting of Friends for about 30 years, and was 
a consistent member of the Society, deeply in- 
terested in its welfare ; a man who loved wis- 
dom and followed the things that make for 
peace. E. R. 


ER AO MEA TR IRE SS IEA A NAT ES 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE 8ST. LAWRENCE GARDENS. 


x. 
“My Garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge 
Then plunge to depths profound. 
“In my plot no tulips blow, 
Snow-loving pines and oaks instead; 
And rank the savage maples grow 
From spring’s faint flush to autumn red. 
“ Keen ears can catch a syllable, 
As if one spoke to another, 
In the hemlocks tall, untamable, 
And what the whispering grasses smother.” 


We have heard the Pine’s Holian Harp 
ringing with the song of the Fates; we have 
noted the wild vine’s purple clusters as they 
depend and are reflected in the mirroring 
waters of the Lake of the Isles; but were not 
able to treasure up the wood-bells chimes, or 
find words which would picture the morning’s 
prime, or present to the thought of another, 
the tender sky of the Thousand Isles. This, 
as Emerson says, would require the 


“ Wonderful verse of the gods, 
Of one import, of varied tone; 
As they chant the bliss of their abodes 
To man imprisoned in his own.” 


That which is a wave of intolerable heat, 
. hurtful and deadly to lower latitudes and to 
regions less protected and conserved by forests 
and waters, and ozonized airs, is here a genial 
and inspired lingering of the happy glow of 
summer: 
“ As poured the flood of the ancient sea 
Spilling over the mountain chains, 
Bending forests as bends the sedge 
Faster flowing o’er the plains, 
A world-wide wave with a foaming edge 
That rims the running silver sheet, 
So pours the deluge of the heat 
Broad northward o’er the land.” 


The wave of heat finds here these enchanted 
islesof the Dryadsand the homes of the Naiads, 
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| not get them to retain their beauty and grace 








and those who have taken refuge among t} 
flee to the shadowy places where the éoc 

of the waters can temper the fervors of thy 
parting breath of the midsummer. It ig 
time for heroic effort, and it is wise to acoay 
the balm of silence, and fall into true symp, 
thy with the quiescence of Nature, until the 
usual order of the seasons is renewed, 
the Lotus-Eaters,* we feel “there is no joy 
but calm.” "l 


“Let what is broken so remain. 
There is confusion worse than death, 
Trouble on trouble, pain on pain, 
Long labor unto aged breath, 
Sore task to hearts worn out with many wars © 
And eyes grown dim with gazing on the p 
stars. 


s 


How sweet 

With half-dropt eyelids still, 

Beneath a heaven dark and holy, 

To watch the long bright river drawing slowly 

His waters from the purple hills, 

To hear the dewy echoes calling 

From cave to cave, through the thick-twined 

To hear the emerald-colored water falling 

Through many a woven acanthus wreath divine!” 

Only to hear were sweet, stretched out beneath #he 
pine.” 


The water-willow (Dianthera Americana) 
stands in full flower in the pure waters, and 
as our skiff sweeps over the stalks, we reach 
out and grasp the fairest heads of this sole 
aquatic representative in the Northland of 
the classic Acanthus family. We found if 
among the pure, racing waters of the Niagar 
rapids Jast summer, and fancied it rejoiced 
only in the fierce joy of the strong, resound: 
ing river. But now we find it in the calm, 
pure rest of the St. Lawrence, as it linger 
the sheltered coves of the Thousand Isle, 
Its slender, erect form is firm and strong, 
though quite herbaceous; its willow-like, op 
posite leaves are almost rigid in their silicw 
cious firmness; but the purple two-lipped” 
flowers are tender and delicate, and we can’ 



















one hour after they are plucked from their 
shadowy water bed. It belongs to a large 
tropical family, and Gray says it is found 
from northwest Vermont to Wisconsin and 
in Virginia and southward. 

And now the skiff passes over a bed of 
water-lilies (Nymphza), and we may gather 
the pure, holy floating flowers which the 














*Tennyson’s wonderful poem of “The Lota 
Eaters.” He pictures a band of warrior Greeks, ft) 
turning from the Siege of Troy, bewildered and lostof > 
the trackless deep, and at last finding rest in a peace 
ful and tranquil land, “ where it seemed always after | 
noon.” They raise their voices in a choric chant, ang) 
propose 4 
. . , “to swear an oath, and keep it with an equal” 

mind, 
In the hollow Lotus-land to live and lie reclined 
On the hills like gods together, careless of mankind.”y 
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3 are of unusual size, measuring often 


his $ #1) twelve inches in diameter, but lacking 
G4 puch of the rich variegation in color that 


tt, Se ee. 


yeoften see. Gray mentions that the leaves 
ge cordate, cleft at the base of the petiole, 
bot we find the cleft quite straight, and the 
petiole seems to be extended even to the outer 

of the leaf. The cut edges of the orbic- 
war leaf overlap each other, as I had not 
before observed.* Is it not an evidence of the 


P denignity of Nature, that this most perfect 


and precious of flowers is also one of the most 


4 plentiful. One aged lady expressed the de- 


cided belief that it was in view of a bed of 


7 these gracious, heaven-gazing aquatic lilies 


ae 


Bee ee a 


that the blessed Teacher taught his field les- 
son in trust and faith, ‘“ Consider the lilies.” 
Very uselessly I object, protesting that the 
Nymphea was not found in the scant waters 

Israel. But she turns away rather hurt 
with my dissent, merely remarking that she 
was too old to part with her ideals. Surely 
this floating flower, resting so peacefully on 
the loving waters, opening its green caly so 
widely as the Day-God rises, rejoicing to 
receive his life giving rays as it lies trustingly 
among its friendly leaves upon the calm, cool 
waters, and closing its white chalice so deftly 
when the light of day is withdrawn, breathing 
forth its delicate fragrance which perfumes 
the air and the waters all day long, would 
have answered fadmirably to illustrate the 
sermon of the Blessed One, for ‘“‘ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these,” 


And here we are gliding among the pads of 
the Nuphar, the yellow pond lily. The flow- 
ers are not plentiful, but we secure three 
which do credit to the species. It has an 
Arabic name, but is there a representative of 
this genus in the abounding waters of the far 
lands whence Nilus draws her floods? We 
siezed a great thick oblong-ovate leaf on its 
stout, half-cylindrical petiole and note with 
some surprise that the stem bleeds from the 
broken end. We cut sections in the long 
petiole and found the dark, blood-like juice 
existing in every part of it, and oozing out on 

ight pressure. Neither Gray, nor, I think, 

ood, makes mention of this red juice of the 
yellow pond lily. 

Nearer the shore flourish the genus Sagit- 
taria. We find three species, all in flower 
and in fruit, affording an excellent opportu- 
=? make acquaintance with an interesting 
and very handsome family. The S. variabilis, 
variety latifolia, is very fine, and was remark- 
able for the profusion of the fruit. This was 
very large, fully four, perhaps near five feet 





* Gray, I find, in a later edition accounts this an- 
other species (N. tuberosa). 
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Greeks fitly dedicated to the Water Nymphs. | high, with the achenia (seed pod) very large 
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and almost orbicular. We thought we had a 
specimen of the variety gracilis, which is the 
most slender form. The S. faleata which rises 
to the height of five feet, and has lanceolate 
leaves, not in the least sagittate, was growing 
and blooming luxuriantly near the shores, 
seemingly very well satisfied with its habitat, 
though een tells us it is found in Virginia 
and southward. 

We see on the bank, the Cornus stolonifera, 
the red osier dogwood, which we first observed 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, nearly a 
month earlier than this (Ninth mo. 10th). 
The white, wax-like fruit was ripe and abup- 
dant, but the luxuriant red osier-like shoots 
were in full flower, as if this were June, in- 
stead of September. 

The water parsnip (Sium lineare) is among 
the spoil of these waters; but it fails to take 
much hold on the affections. It suggests sun- 
smitten, poverty-stricken fields, rather than 
the deep, pure waters of The Thousand Isles. 

The Vallisnaria (tape grass) is waving on 
the bottom of the river, and our boatman 
takes an iron-toothed rake and drags some of 
it up for our inspection. He could get noth- 
ing but the leaves, the long, linear, grass-like 
leaves. These are not only grass-like, but 
they are ribbon-like, and are entirely sub- 
merged. They answered Gray’s oe 
precisely, being from one to two feet long, 
“obscurely serrulatc, obtuse, and somewhat 
nerved and netted veined.” The plant is 
monecious. The fertile flowers are borne 
upward in a tubular spathe on an exceedingly 
long stem, while the staminate clusters are 
confined to the bottom of the river by a very 
short scape; the flower-buds breaking spon- 
taneously away from their short pedicles and 
floating on the surface, where they expand 
and shed their pollen around the fertile flow- 
ers which are raised to the surface at this 
time. After this the thread form fertile 
scapes coil up spirally and draw the ovary 
under water to ripen. Is not this a curiously 
elegant‘arrangment? Vallisnaria spiralis is 
the full name of this plant. It was given in 
honor of an early Italian botanist. . 

We are observant of certain moss-like 
growths on the bottom of the pure waters, 
and down goes the iron rake again, and it 
brings up this time a mass of plants, all closely 
allied to each other. We judge they belong 
to the family of the Charads, which are 
submersed, consisting of an axis of parallel 
tubular cells, encrusted with carbonate of 
lime, and furnished with leaves ur branches 
consisting of verticillate tubes. Wood says 

these plants are remarkable for the dis- 
tinct current, readily observable with a 
microscope, in the fluid of each tube of 
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which the plant is composed. We cannot, 
even were we furnished with a microscope, 
see this, because the currents instantly cease 
when the plant is injured. The Chara is so 
called because it delights in the water, and 
its life ceases when it is torn from its habitat. 
But we can note the organs of reproduction, 
which are round succulent globules, contain- 
ing filaments and a fluid, oe axillary nucules 
formed of a few short tubes twisted spirally 
around a centre, said to be endowed with 
the power of germination. So we glean from 
the book and the river, and we find we have 
three distinct species. 

Two species are incrusted and brittle with 
a carbonate of lime deposit, and they have 
been the safe receptacle for the spawn of the 
fishes. These eggs are of many sorts and 
sizes. One mass of organized looking gela- 
tinous substance we took to be a living crea- 
ture feeding on the Chara. It was clear and 
fully transparent, and about an inch in length. 
Upon getting a friend to subject the supposed 
living creature to microscopic scrutiny, I 
found it readily resolvable into fish spawn, 
massed together and furnished with a deli- 
cate gelatinous envelope. Now I was fur- 
nished, by our brief scrutiny of the river bed, 
with knowledge which ought to reconcile any 
one to the order of nature. Go on, O big 
fish, and eat up the little ones; go on, O 
fishers, and draw the big gorged fish from the 
river, and eat them; for behold the wise Cre- 
ator has provided enough spawn in the end- 
less Chara forests of the St. Lawrence to fairly 
thicken its waters with fish, if all were to be 
developed, and all live out their natural lives. 
If the pike and pickerel should become too 
sentimental to feed upon their ichthic breth- 
ren, the admirable balance of nature would 
be broken. 

Another of this order of plants is dark 
green, cylindric, soft and graceful in its move- 
ments, and I have very often seen it in aqua- 
ria. I do not know its name, but it gives 
great richness and beauty to this charming 
magic aquarium of the upper St. Lawrence. 
We find floating what we take to be the Utri- 
cularia vulgaris (the Greater Bladderwort). 
Jt had its two to three or many parted capil- 
lary leaves nearly covered with tiny little 
bladders, but we obtained no flowers nor fruit, 
and so had some uncertainties about it. These 
little bladders of the Utricularia are nature’s 
contrivance to float the plant at the time of 
flowering. I wish we had found the flowers. 

Many of the Potamogetons seem to have 
their habitat in this rich aquatic garden. 
Some are floating blissfully on the surface, 
and some are rooted to the bottom, and all 
are wondrously adapted to their fixed condi- 
tion of life. One desires a closer acquaint- | 


| ance with these river sprites, and gne feels 
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how precious is knowledge of the ways ang 
works of the Creator, since it clothes aij 
nature with an interest and beauty, impen. 
ceptible to the uninitiated. We see but dimly 
and know but in part, and are continually jn | 
need of teachers and guides. As daylight 
dies away on the Lake of the Isles we a 
able to grasp the richest specimen of the § 
Pickerel-weed (Pontederia) that I ever say © 





















This common water plant has here a finer “F 
development than I have seen elsewhere, and 0 
its great size and beauty has led some unin. § A 
structed seeker after floral treasures to say § the 
that a “ blue Calla” flourishes in these waters § row 
I could see a superficial resemblance.* sitti 

But night falls upon us, and we must return § the 
to the haven at Poplar Bay. Two ‘other § con 
skiffs are bearing us company, and after due ther 
consultation with our friends, and with 9 gif 
the oarsmen we decide to make the aga 
night voyage up through the narrow and ! 





rather perilous looking “rift” which leads 
northward out of the Lake of the Islg 
into the strong current of the Canadian Chan. 
nel, and then quite round the large Larue 
Island back into Poplar Bay and home again, 
As yet a little daylight lingers and we snateh 
a few of the sleeping lilies from among their 
pads, and subside into quiet enjoyment of the 
situation. The strong skillful sweeps of our 
oarsman, his easy avoidance of troublesome 
eddies, and his intimate knowledge of the 
waters which to the uninitiated would be only 
an intricate labyrinth, are a pleasing study, 
as “the pilot stars” dimly appear in the 
thickening skies. Soon we wonder if we are 
lost, and think of Cooper’s imaginary hero, 
in the Pathfinder, Jasper Western, seeking 
by night for the little log fort where his 
friends were awaiting him, during the French 
and Indian war. “The channels between the | 
islands were so narrow that it was even diff | 
cult to see what portions of the land were” 
connected, or which separated, even as one 
stood in the center with the express desire of 
ascertaining the truth... .. By sunset the 
cutter was up with the first of the islands 
that lie in the outlet of the lake, and ere it 
was dark she was running through the nar) 
row channels on her way to the long-sought § 
station. At 9 o’clock Cap insisted they should § 
anchor, as the maze of islands became so com- ” 
plicated and obscure that he feared, at every 
opening, the party would find themselves §. 
under the guns of a French fort... .. The 
islands might not have numbered a thousand — 
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*I forbear to give further particulars of our botaniz } 
ing in and among the Isles, fearing to weary the pa- 
tience of the greater part of our readers. But the land ; 
is fully as rich as the waters, and all things have the : 
richness that befits Lotus Land. ; 
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| (literally), but were so numerous and small FORGOTTEN WORKERS. 
ss to bafle calculation, though occasionally They lived, and they were useful; this we 
| one of a larger size than common was passed.’ know, s 
1} The situation described was just ours, though) _ And naught beside ; 
with this difference—all is peace. No war| No record i their manees s sah to show 
: , ; ow soon they died ; 
torments these placid, powerful waters; and, . ; ; 
qs our friends shout and sing in the thicken- eee aeanaeet a a) aye 
ing gloom, occasionally an answering salute An unknown band ; 
from some clearing on the larger isles sur-| But they shall live in endless day, in the 
| prises us. Fair shining land. 


“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime, And were they young, or were they growing 


ices keep tune and our oars keep time.” - 
_ ’ . Or ill, or well ? 


At length we are startled by hearing one of | Or lived in poverty, or had they wealth of 
the boats bump heavily on the rocks. The old? tell « 
rowers had not seen the little islet of crags, | Oniy one ba aa 


. ; ing is k f i 
sitting, as they must, with their backs toward pags ce hams, they, Sn 


the course they were Fonsing and merrily | Disciples of the Lord, and strong through 
conversing with the friend who sat before prayer 
them in the stern. We pause to see if the To save and do. 
skiff is injured, but the stout little boat is off) But what avails the gift of empty fame? 
in in a moment, and all is well. They lived to God ; 
A pleasant white farm house gives us un- They loved the sweetness of another Name, 


F oe ae And gladly trod 
conscious cheer by sending out its light across | ‘The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 
the channel, and the oarsmen dart in and out Helper, or friend, 
of the intricate passages “ without haste, with- | And in the joy of this their ministry, 
out rest.” The night is warm and balmy, Be spent, and spend. 
without any breeze at all, and we scarcely | No glory clusters round their names on earth; 
need the slight wraps which we have. Calves, But in God’s heaven 
sheep and cattle send forth their chracteristic In kept'a —_ = pa ra worth, 
salutes from their vantage ground on little | 4 place for all who did the Master please, 
island farms, and relieve the weird loneliness Though here unknown ; 
of this night voyage among the Thousand | And there lost names shine forth in brightest 
Isles. At last we turn a point, and here we rays 
are back again in the beautiful and sheltered Before the throne. 
Poplar Bay. The lofty lights of the Hanford | Oh, take who will the boon of fading fame! 
Cottage welcome us back, and the open doors But give to me 


and windows of the Hotel Westminster are a | ~ Pl#ce —— though my name 
cheerful beacon to land, after the dark wan-| And if within the book of life is found 


dering among the shadowy isles. My lowly place, 

This is the last warm evening, for in the | Honor and glory unto God redound 
night comes the cooler wave, and we wake to For all His grace ! 
a most refreshing morning of northward 
breeze and of gentle showers. We may gather 


° : T . 

together our belongings and venture forth tei ee ope ‘eal 
into the world of duty and endeavor again, | ©“ tye Soy ok his ee vera 
for the iN heat has departed for the sea- | y nee Sms if rhe morning light would pain or 
son, we trust. pleasure bring. 

O blessed river of the Isles! how sweet has|I had no —— of the rest for which my 

a ans . - spirit yearned ; 
- oe Both 1 im the midst of thy eee I saw no sunshine in the west, toward which 
waters! Earth has many spots dear to man I wishfai turned. 
_ kind, where human infirmities and sorrows ; 

are forgotten, at least for a time; but where | I only —— howe’er it “a Dog rough or 
has she any more perfect than this? Poets amnentts SAA aany AIRS ENS 


“eee ee i is wi done, though it d 
thould come here for inspiration, for co a ata hii eile nl 


“ I know where to find a new song.” And so I left the burden great, my weakness 
y could not bear, 
Hotel Westminster, Thousand Isles, With prayerful faith, in humble trust, to His 
Ninth month 12th, 1884. S R. most loving care. 


—~Selected. 


— Exchange. 


Dirricuuties dissolve before a cheerful} TrurHs which appear of little value may 
ma Pirit like snowdrifts before the sun. help to bring out other truths of great value, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
ELECTRIC WONDERS. 

Very seldom has any presentation of sci- 
entific truth and exhibition of the practical 
application of recently discovered principles 
to economic purposes been so highly appreci- 
ated by intelligent persons as is the present 
Electrical Exhibition in this city. 

The vast number of useful applications of 
the wondrous “ imponderable force,” as elder 
physicists used to define the underlying prin- 
ciple of electric phenomena are the result of 
study and experiment extending over a gene- 
ration, or over generations, and now the vast 
applicability of this mysterious power which 
Franklin drew from the thunder-cloud, is de- 
monstrated in this brilliant manner to the 
popular apprehension, and we feel assured 
that these things have an undoubted perma- 
nence and value, and that mankind is never 
more to be deprived of the service of this 
noble agency, so potent and so brilliantly 
beneficial. 

Many steps have been successfully taken— 
facts have been carefully noted and placed on 
record; other truths, as they were revealed 
to enlightened and attentive eyes, have been 
treasured and classified, and practical econo- 
mic application has been less the aim of the 
true devotee than the discovery and conserva- 
tion of pure truth. 

Not even the electric telegraph, with all 
its value, was considered as strictly an end. 
It was the means to some further victory of 
mind over matter, in the view of the indefat- 
igable investigator, and each year has sur- 
prised and delighted the intelligent by some 
further step in this direction. Now we find 

ublic halls, depots, stores, as well as private 
lonees and great cities are to be readily illu- 
minated by the electric light beyond any- 
thing that has been dreamed of hitherto. 
Power is developed, and many kinds of light 
machinery, notably the sewing machine, are 
here shown in operation and doing excellent 
work; the burglar alarm stands guardian 
against the robber; while the telegraph con- 
tinues the orderly service of man in the same 
direction as it was first set in order. 

There is indeed hope for the world in the 
ingenuity exhibited in life- and labor-saving, 
and in health-preserving discoveries and ap- 
pliances of this our day, and we are ready to 
ery with the poet: 

“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new, 

Things they have done are but earnest of the things 
they yet shall do.” 

We feel that no limit can be placed to 
man’s achievements, for the seeming possibil- 
ities of other days are far transcended by the 
triumphs of our own. 
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It will be remembered that Prof, J 
Henry long ago demonstrated the great 
of electro-magnets. The dynamo-¢legs 
machines have, by the right of power and 
efficiency, driven all magneto-electrig me 
chines out of use. The only difference jy 
tween these, we are assured, is in the use jp 
the dynamo-electric machine of elec 
nets instead of permanent magnets. Therm 
are many of these machines on exhibition, 
all having their points of excellence, ang 
each claiming for itself peculiar adaptation 
to some special use, and in the Historical # 
Departinent two Faradic medical maching 
are shown, which are interesting as bej 
original applications of Faraday’s discovery 
since developed into the dynamo maching, 
These are a Saxton machine, belonging j 
the Institute, and also one of Pixii’s model 

It is said that Thomas A. Edison is a 
visitor at the Exhibition, and as he moyy 
round among the many devices which hay 
been the result of his scientific researche 
and his inventive genius, he attracts much} 
attentive observation himself, for he is to be 
numbered among the benefactors of his rage, 
He is still young and alert, answering plep 
santly those who greet him, and explaini 
to those who ask information how some 
his famous experiments were managed, ma 
king diagrams in his note-book and giving 
rapid impromptu lectures concerning the ly 
test steps ir the wondrous progress of ele. 
trical discovery and application. He ex 
plains how this young giant can be set t 
work blasting rocks, and how he can be made 
terrible in war, but assures all that he pre 
fers to seek uses that are purely beneficent. 

Edison continues: “I was looking yestéer 
day at some plans for the proposed Grand 
Central Electric Station in Paris. It will 
supply 25,000 lights, and the wires will all 
be carried through the sewers. In New York 
we intend to build a station which will extend 
from Forty-fourth to Fifty-ninth streets and 
from Madison to Eighth avenue, about 4 
square mile. It will supply 110,000 lights, 
52,000 of which will be burning at once 
The wires will all be carried under ground. 
Our down-town station has 26 miles of con 
ductors under ground. This one will have 
108 miles of street conductors in iron tubes,” 
laid under the pavement. 

“Tn London what is known as the Electric 
Lighting Act is so prohibitive that it is im- 
possible to make any electrical progress there 
until it is modified. In Milan, Italy, there 
is a station with 10,000 lights. 3 

“We are lighting the Louisville Expost | 
tion with 5,400 of our lights, twice as many” 
as you see here, and at the International Ex 
hibition in New Orleans there will be 15,0007% 
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of them in one building that covers 36 acres 


—twice as much space as the Centennial 

buildings did. We can put the lamps in in 

60 days.” Bias 

- So much for electric lighting. If one should 
note-book in hand, quite round the great 
occupied by the exhibition, and quietly 

examine into the claims of the exhibitors, 

recording points of especial interest, and not- 


_ ing historic progress, it would be impossible 


away without a great and overwhelm- 
cones of the noble character of the hu- 


F wan mind, which can so mightily iay hold 


* 


on the hand of Infinite Wisdom, and carry 
forward the work of ameliorating the condi- 
tions of human life. There is no known limit 
to this progress of science, and we believe the 
time has about gone by when Science and 
true Religion will be classed as opposing 
powers by any intelligent and enlighten 
mind. e may exclaim, “See what Science 
hath done, and tell us if such an energy of 
noble performance is anything less titan a 
servant of the Highest Good.” 

Our inventors and scientists are now labor- 
ing to render the work of the application of 
the powers of nature to human needs so 
cheap and easy as to be within reach of man- 
kind generally. Such is the prime necessity 
Sonled by this astonishing exhibit. The 
Industrial Review thus briefly presents the 
demand for cheap application, suggesting the 
utilization of waterfalls, etc. : 

“Atthe Paris Exhibition of 1867 several 
forms of light power were shown, especially 
ada to sewing machines and other light 
work. It has not been applied mechanically, 
however, in the actual uses of the sewing 
machine, under any of the forms or devices 
then made known. 

“We now find the small motors, and the 
applications to the sewing machine, to be 
afmoet all there is of motor illustration shown 
at the present exhibition. It is a disappoint- 
ment to many, but an inherent deficiency in 
the power or force itself. It is suggested that 
a valuable use may be made of the power 
derived from waterfalls in remote localities, 
the electric force created by machinery 
through proper conductors to the place of 
use. The waste of such power is estimated 
to be about fifty per cent., but as the original 
water power would otherwise be of no value 

use of its remoteness, the electric force 
would be practical economy by so much as 
could be got from it. 

“The obstruction to the hoped-for exten- 
sion of electric uses and appliances is now in 
the high cost of the generating power. An 
enormous force of steam power is consumed 
in electric lighting, and it does not appear 
practicable to diminish this consumption of 
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power, or of power-generating materials. This 
is the immediate exigency in this new and 
ranidly developing field: the demand for 
cheaper materials or less costly methods of 
manipulation. 

“Tt is the duty of the representatives of 
this science in its applied relations to give 
the public a fresh review of the methods of 
use in all the forms of which it has been 
capable. If the electro-dynamic engine is 
impossible or unavailable as an economic 
force, we should now be able to define the 
reasons, and to relieve expectation. 

“And as to lighting or heating there is 
an urgent demand to fix more definitely the 
merits of economical production. The ex- 
isting dynamos are too crude and too costly 
in their expensive methods of operation. 
The present exhibit should show available 
reforms on all these points, and what the 
business public desire to an immediate and 
practical elucidation of the best results that 
have been shown to be within reach.” 

The very brilliant illumination of the great 
fountain which sends upward aud downward 
its generous gush of waters is a sort of general 
reminder to the multitude of the beauty and 
power of electric lighting. The strong lamps, 
the concave reflectors, and the tinted panes 
of glass, give wonderful chromic effects. The 
great wealth of waters, broken into elegantly 
curving streams of spray, simulate the various 
prismatic colors, and the footfalls of the 
promenaders, and hum of conversation be- 
come hushed into silence when, at a given 
point of time, the forest of lamps close their 
eyes, and the four great ones proceed silently 
to direct their rays upon the playing and 
mounting waters. The rythm of the fountain 
is unbroken, but it becomes glorious in color, 
and the combinations are so rapidly made 
that, although we know perfectly just how it 
is done, the surprise and pleasure is very 

reat. Just such chromic displays at Niagara 

alls and in the pleasure park there attract 
multitudes, who sit. entranced in a sort of 
wondering joy that such beauty is within the 
easy reach of man. But this is only the by- 
play, the diversion from the thoughtful study 
of the more important showing of the exhibi- 
tion. The lights throughout the hall give a 
kind of winking intimation that they are yet 
alive, and instantly every part and portion 
of the exhibition is again flooded with light, 
the great fountain plays on as before but 
varies not from its holy whiteness and glassy 
clearness. The great company of observers 
again circulates and chatters, and we find 
speedy exit into the cool, pure night. We 
have food for thought for many days to come, 
and are prepared to expect almost any victory 
from the faithful scientific inquirers who have 
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here shown us somewhat of that which is pos- | 
sible to this great force of light, power and 
healing which serves and blesses this favored 
generation. S. R. 





How precious in the sight of God those 
qualities are which we think of almost 
meanly,—plodding habits, meekness of heart, 
sense of dependence; and how almost of the 
nature of curses what we call “ gifts” are,— 
beauty, brilliancy, sensitiveness, feeling; things, 
by the way, which are almost always con- 
nected with selfishness in some way or another, 
and therefore sown with the seeds of misery 
and failure—F. W. Robertson. 





One element is wanting in the composition 
of the moral forces of to-day. One could 
estimate better the advance of the new year, 
could one only count upon any approaching 
decline of woman’s attachment to mere fash- 
ions and upon her espousing the world of per- 
petual morals and perpetual good and per- 
petual happiness. It is a deep injury of our 
country that thousands of women of wealth 
and education are leaders in perishable fash- 
ion, and not in any of these things which 
make nations great and which lead millions 
along an ascending path.— Prof. Swing. 





ITEMS. 


PASSENGERS by the overland route to Port- 
land, from San Francisco, make the trip now 
in about fifty-nine hours. 


In 1790 to 1799 the average annual consum 
tion of sugar per person was,9.65 lbs. while in 
1882 the amount was not far from 565 Ibs. 


From a recent authority on statistics it 
appears that during the last 20 years the United 
States, have produced less than 13 per cent. of 
their sugar supply. 


NORWEGIANS are said to excel all other 
continental countries for the number of na- 
tives who can speak English. They spend 
their long winter evenings in study. 


THE FOREIGN EXHIBITs at the New Orleans 
Exposition will be very large, requiring, it is 
thought, over four hundred thousand square 
feet of space. The Great Eastern will bring 
the foreign government and individual exhib- 
its free to the exposition. 


TRANSFUSION of blood has been successfully 
tried in the collapse of cholera by a member of 
the Paris Faculty of Medicine. The patient, 
who was moribund when the remedy was 
tried, recovered from the death coma in a few 
minutes, and, from the moment of the trans- 
fusion, enombenenpely and rapidly improved. 
Human blood was employed in the case ; but 
it is mooted to make experiments with the 
blood of domestic animals, particularly sheep 
and cattle. 
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C. E. BEssey calls attention, in the Amex, 
can Naturalist, to an enormous puff ball, 
This particular fungus, found by Prof, R, RF 
Call in Herkimer County, New York, belong, 
to the species known as Lycoperdon gigay.” 
teum. Photographs of it were taken. It was 
irregularly oval in outline and much flat 
Its largest diameter was 5 feet 4 inches, it, 
smallest 4 feet 6 inches, while its height wag 
but 9} inches. This specimen, the writer gg 
is the largest of any of which measurements 
were attainable for comparison. 


THE number of persons killed on the rajp 
ways in England, dnring the past six months, 
was 489, and the number injured 1,889, 
results of a year’s travel are thus stri 
stated by an English paper: ‘ The safety of 
railway traveling, notwithstanding all that 
is said about railway accidents, is almost 
miraculous. There were only 11 
killed from causes beyond their own contro 
last year. More than 683,000,000 journeys were 
made, exclusive of the journeys of seasog 
tickets, and only 11 persons were killed,—one 
in 62,000,000, or (including season ticket jour 
neys,) one in 78,000,000 ; and only one in 1,000- 
000 was so much as injured. ~ 
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The attention of our readers is called to the 
special autumnal Excursion of Friends’ Social” 
Lyceum ‘‘ Up the Hudson,” on Seventh-day, 
Tenth mo. 4th. This is a repetition of the one 
taken in Sixth month last, which disappointed 
many, in consequence of the extreme inclem- 
ency of the weather, and caused a loss to the 
Association. The Excursion is a popular 
one, and it is hoped will realize both pleasure 
and profit. 

In addition to the Committee named in our 
advertisement, tickets can be obtained af 
Friends’ Book Store, 1020 Arch street. ; 













FREEDMEN’S SCHOOLS AT MOUNT PLEASAN?, 
SouTH CAROLINA. 







The time for opening these Schools is rapidly” 
approaching, and the attention of Friends in- | 
terested in their continuance is directed to the 
necessity of furnishing funds to enable us to | 
earry forward this work. Contributions may | 
be sent to 
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HENky M. LAING, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third street, Philadelphia, — 








A Conference of the Burlington Quarte 
Meeting’s Temperance Committee will be hi 
at Vincentown, on Tenth month 5th, at 3 
o’clock. All are invited to attend. ; 


ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 









The First-day Evening Meeting at Race 
street, Philadelphia, re-opens on Tenth month 
5th, at 7} o’clock, and the First-day School at © 
close of Morning Meeting. j 









Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s\ Temper — 
ance Committee will hold a conference in 
Friends’ Meeting House, Moorestown,on First 
day, Tenth month 5th,at 3 o’clock. A cordial @ 
invitation is extended to all interested Friends. 7 













